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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Turmoil. By Booth Takkington. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1915. 

The enjoyment of good fiction is like the enjoyment of good friend- 
ship: it is a thing easy to feel, but in the last analysis hard to explain. 
And in the case of such a novel as Booth Tarkington's The Turmoil 
it is the "last analysis" that counts. Ultimately the charm of this 
tale is as real and as elusive as is the personality of a friend. One 
would prefer, then, to take it for granted that Mr. Tarkington is in all 
respects a capable story-teller — that he understands fully the kind of 
American life he is writing about; that he knows how to draw character 
convincingly; that he may be trusted to invent along the lines of 
probability, and to dovetail his plot with skill. And, on the other hand, 
one would like to bring out as forcibly as possible the fact that there is 
in Mr. Tarkington's novels — and especially in this latest one, The 
Turmoil — a freshness and reality of interest such as it is within the 
power of few writers to produce. 

This quality, of course, depends not upon art or special method, but 
upon an individuality of viewpoint, and a keen, catholic appreciative- 
ness of life and of character that are native gifts. The writers who are 
thus gifted do not merely compel our interest by an insistent emotional 
appeal, or rivet our attention by the exactness of their pictures 
of life, or stir our curiosity by the vigor of their thought about human 
affairs, or hypnotize us with romantic sentiment: they write the 
novels that we read with perfectly spontaneous and uncritical interest, 
that we remember long, and that we not infrequently recur to. It is 
always a certain type of original and affording personality that we have 
to thank for the fine flower of our enjoyment in fiction — for that touch 
of vital magic that we have experienced in Scott, in Dickens, in 
Stevenson. That The Turmoil is the product of a definite kind of 
genius that we may perhaps venture to call pre-eminently novelistic — a 
kind of genius, imaginative, humane, versatile, and humorous, which 
finds a complete and congenial expression in novel-writing, and which 
produces what are for most readers the really satisfying novels — may 
be seen by many signs. 

In the first place, the story is written throughout in a major key; 
its fundamental note is not the note of sentiment, or of melancholy, 
or of levity, but the note of happiness. Now, it seems to be com- 
paratively easy in a novel to write in a manner ingeniously moody, 
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violently earnest, or hyper-sentimental — to compose, in short, in one of 
the many minor keys. But to write in a major key is another matter. 
There are, of course, certain masterpieces of gloom; but, speaking in 
general, the ability to write sanely and cheerfully without being vapid 
or commonplace is the mark of true creativeness; and it is perhaps 
permissible in this connection to refer to the obvious fact that Shake- 
speare, who wrote the great tragedies, also wrote the great comedies. 
To write a novel of contemporary life with its scene in an un- 
beautiful American manufacturing city; to portray with adequate 
realism, and in full daylight, the smoke, the dirt, and the people; 
to refrain from romanticizing scene or psychology; to deal with 
elemental, vital motives, such as love and jealousy and the driving 
power of modern business ambition; and through it all never to be 
commonplace or depressing, but always to preserve a sense of the joy 
and interest of life, even enhancing the reader's sense of life's richness, 
livableness, worthwhileness — this would seem to be a task unmistakably 
requiring fertility of mind, buoyancy of temperament, that healthy 
and highly developed imagination that works wonders in fiction and 
in life. 

The cheerfulness and essential optimism of Mr. Tarkington are 
pervasive. We are, as it were, constantly surprised that his "evidential 
facts" do not depress us. His description, for instance, of the city of 
his novel, is always sufficiently unsparing. "A midland city," it is, 
"in the heart of a fair open country, a dirty and wonderful city, nestling 
dingily in the fog of its own smoke. The stranger must feel the dirt 
before he feels the wonder, for the dirt will be upon him instantly. 
It will be upon him and within him, since he must breathe it, and he 
may care for no further proof that wealth is here better loved than 
cleanliness; but whether he cares or not, the negligently tended 
streets incessantly press home the point, and so do the necked and 
grimy citizens. . . . The smoke is like the bad breath of a giant 
panting for more and more riches. . . . He has a hoarse voice, hot 
and rapacious, trained to one tune: 'Wealth! I will get Wealth! I 
will make Wealth! I will sell Wealth for more Wealth. My house 
shall be dirty, my garment shall be dirty, and I will foul my neighbor 
so that he cannot be clean — but I will get Wealth.' " Continually this 
impression is repeated and deepened. Than the atmosphere thus 
produced nothing could be more unesthetic, more inconsistent with 
that love of the finer things of life which Mr. Tarkington expresses 
with so much real feeling through his central character, "Bibbs" 
Sheridan. Yet there is never any minor complaint. Always, on 
the contrary, there is the glorious sense of life; for in this city 
there is nothing decaying or decadent; it has the vigor to throw 
off uncleanness. And the genius of it all, the elder Sheridan — 
narrow but lovable, often absurd but never contemptible, blind 
but gifted with the splendid strength to triumph over his mistakes, 
crude but endowed with a fundamental Tightness of feeling that 
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makes his crudities gracious — Sheridan, in spite of that lack of 
imaginative sympathy which begets unconscious cruelty — a lack 
that is almost a tragic frailty — is one of those strong, noble, and tonic 
personalities whose presence is incompatible with discouragement or 
with uncharitable thoughts. And in the end these impressions are 
summed up for us in an inspiring philosophy. Bibbs Sheridan, born 
to be a poet or story-writer, but compelled to serve the god of Bigness, 
— Bibbs, gazing out over the great, ugly city and asking the old, old 
question, What for? — catches "a glimmer of far, faint light." "He 
saw that Sheridan had all his life struggled and conquered, and must 
all his life go on struggling and inevitably conquering as part of a vast 
impulse not his own. Sheridan served blindly — but was the impulse 
blind? Bibbs asked himself if it was not he who had been in the 
greatest hurry, after all. The kiln must be fired before the vase is 
glazed, and the Acropolis was not crowned with marble in a day." 
This and the rest of Bibbs's revelation express no shallow optimism, 
but practical faith. 

Besides this positive and sane cheerfulness, The Turmoil has another 
aspect that allies it with the richly affording type of novel. It is 
written with great ease and freedom and with plentiful humor. This 
is the mark of that kind of genius which finds the novel really its most 
natural form of expression, which puts into the novel all that it may 
best contain and nothing that strains the medium. Mr. Tarkington 
writes in a manner that seems familiar, offhand, even careless. One 
never perceives him laboring at his art. His humor even permits of an 
apparent irrelevance. The discussion between Bibbs and his colored 
attendant, George, about the egregiously and magnificently ugly statue 
of a Moor which pridefully adorns Sheridan's hall, is Shakespearian 
in its elemental and delightful foolery. George's childlike intelli- 
gence and active intuition, his seriousness and chuckling glee, are 
infectious; and his discovery of the wonderful word "lamicW" to 
describe the statue is a sheer stroke of genius. One cannot explain 
why George's "laxaidal" is so brilliantly descriptive any more than 
one can tell exactly why Dogberry's "Reading and writing come by 
nature" is sublimely comic. There are some things that defy analysis. 
As a whole Mr. Tarkington's novel is so pervaded by humor — so 
quaintly lighted by it, as a room by firelight — that although we per- 
ceive this humor everywhere, warming to sympathy or deepening 
to philosophy, there is danger, not of our failing to appreciate the 
story, but of our undervaluing its real strength and bigness. Any- 
thing so natural and spontaneous is likely to be taken too much for 
granted. 

But the special and indispensable element in Mr. Tarkington's novel- 
istic gift is, of course, his singular power of creating character, of render- 
ing that irreducible something that resides in human personality, giving 
it dignity and charm. It is really this element in novels which causes 
that curiously direct and stimulating pleasure which all readers with 
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a cultivated taste for fiction seek. Without it fiction is as fiat as 
poetry without beauty or as unfermented wine. For a little of this 
pleasure we are willing to read through much dull narrative; Mr. 
Tarkington's narrative, which is anything but dull, affords this pleasure 
lavishly. Almost as soon as we have met one of the persons of The 
Turmoil we begin to think of his sayings and doings as " characteristic." 
Of Bibbs Sheridan we in a way know what to expect from the first, 
yet we never know exactly what to expect. His personality makes 
itself felt with a distinctness of impression and a familiarity like that 
of living acquaintances, and like a living person he is spontaneous, 
more or less surprising, and unaccountable. We can never discover 
his equation. In Mary Vertrees we have an even subtler manifesta- 
tion of the same power. Mary Vertrees is a typical Tarkington heroine ; 
she is drawn with a reserve that gives her a certain ethereal quality 
and a certain fascinating aloofness. She has few grossly seizable 
traits, yet all the more is one aware of her distinct individuality, as 
well as of the essential femininity of her pride and gentleness, of her 
clearness of soul, and her maternal insight. Hers is one of those 
personalities that make themselves felt as positive and to be reckoned 
with, even on the slightest acquaintance and without especial self- 
assertion. Of the elder Sheridan it is enough to say that we smile at 
him and respect him; this singularly complex reaction can only be 
produced by a personality that really lives. As for those less likable 
and more transparent persons, Bibbs's callow sister, Edith, and his 
shallow, selfish sister-in-law, Sibyl — both infatuated with the same 
speciously attractive young scapegrace, and violently jealous of each 
other — their behavior is so beautifully instinctive, they have such 
excellent self-justifications, they are so reasonably unreasonable, and 
so sublimely unconscious of their own crudities and limitations, that 
their humanity is unmistakable. Such characters, too elemental for 
a certain kind of ingenious analysis, are all too often the merest pup- 
pets; but in The Turmoil they are immensely lifelike. 

The final proof of Mr. Tarkington's positive fertility of mind 
is the fact that, although he is quite free from the unbearable fault 
of straining for effect, he scarcely by any chance says a thing just 
as any one else might say it. To him in rather a particular way 
applies a remark of G. K. Chesterton's which contains at least an 
illuminating half-truth. "The only serious reason," says Mr. Ches- 
terton, "which I can imagine inducing any one person to listen to 
any other person is that the first person looks to the second person 
with an ardent faith and a fixed attention, expecting him to say what 
he does not expect him to say." This paradoxical expectation Mr. 
Tarkington never disappoints. Steering equally clear of benumbing 
commonplace and false brilliancy, he finds the golden way of truth, 
interest, genuine humor. 

In plot The Turmoil is simply the working out by real people of a 
situation, if not ordinary, at least not at all hard to believe in. Sheri- 
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dan is the American self-made man, at almost his strongest and 
crudest. His son Bibbs, dreamy, shrewd, a semi-invalid, and a 
vexatious puzzle to his father, is brought home from a sanitarium to be 
put right into the business — to become a slave of Bigness, like his 
exemplary brothers. Bibbs does not like it; he questions the sanity 
of it all; he wants to be a writer. There is a clash of wills between 
Sheridan and his son, in which one's sympathy at first — until life 
readjusts matters — is wholly with the misunderstood boy. Next door 
to the Sheridan palace lives Mary Vertrees, the daughter of parents 
once rich, but now reduced to shabby gentility — a girl of high breeding 
and high soul. Mary feels it her duty to marry for money, but when 
it comes to the critical point she cannot. Instead she falls beautifully 
in love with Bibbs; but, unfortunately, this becomes apparent to others 
just after the death of Sheridan's eldest son, whom, as it seemed, she 
had been trying to ensnare. The story turns out, one feels, as it would 
have to in life, and, though it turns out happily, the grimest realism 
could hardly produce a stronger impression of inevitableness. When 
one has finished reading it, the conviction is borne in upon one that 
Mr. Tarkington is neither a realist, nor a romanticist, nor a localist, nor 
an impressionist, nor any special kind of literary artist, but simply 
.a complete novelist, of that type and temperament which, on the 
whole, has added most to the world's sum of imaginative enjoyment 
and right feeling. 



The Political Thought of Heinkich von Tbeitschke. By 
H. W. C. Davis, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1915. 

Treitschke was not, of course, the grand originator of that German 
concept of life which is now being put to so tragic a test. Like all 
thinkers but those of the very first rank, he was quite as much the 
product of his times as the molder of them. With real eloquence 
and insight he formulated general ideas such as would explain and 
justify the progress of the German Empire; and because he was 
singularly gifted with that more or less unequal mixture of strong feel- 
ing and abstract reason which often passes for sublimated common 
sense, he was able to give a certain impetus and direction to the political 
tendencies of which he approved. Through Treitschke's thought 
there runs a vein of passionate practicality, an optimism apparently 
based not upon ideals, but upon realities. His reasoning strips the 
idea of liberty of its false glamour, but preserves its substance as an 
attainable human good. The aristocratic principle he regards as a 
law of nature; it is necessary, he thinks, that millions should slave 
in order that a few thousands may be students or painters or poets. 
But this is not a thing to be deplored, because the essentials of hap- 
piness, which depend upon other faculties than the intellect, are as 
open to the toiling millions as to the cultured few. War, too, is not 
merely a necessary evil, but a thing to glory in — a position supported 



